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FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 


IN 1941 BLACKFRIARS, with a view to setting our own house in 
order, dealt chiefly with the internal structure of society. This must 
remain our principal preoccupation in the future; for the general 
reader will have the internationa! situation constantly before his eyes, 
whereas the radical, internal diseases of our society may more easily 
pass unnoticed. To understand these evils and to attempt to cure 
them will require all our spiritual resources before the end of the 
war if there is to be any hope of peace in our day. There are, how- 
ever, in the international sphere two points of special concern which 
must also be understood and be made part of the foundations of 
peace—indeed without such an understanding any re-Christianisa- 
tion at home would be abortive. Firstly, there is the sound Chris- 
tian tradition that survives the diabolic attack of the Gestapo in the 
German nation; and secondly, there is also a Christian tradition in 
France with which, above all other alliances, we must remain closely 
associated in any peace-making. It is to the second of these con- 
siderations that we devote the present issue, to the first we hope to 
return at a later date. 

With the present alignment of forces a defeat for Hitler would 
mean that Britain, America and the Soviet Union would impose their 
terms on Europe. Two of these powers are essentially non-Euro- 
pean, while at the same time one to a greater and the other to a 
far lesser extent derives its culture and civilisation from Europe. 
England alone of the three can lay claim to being an integral parf 
of Europe, and that claim is being jeopardised by the alienation of 
the French from the British peoples. ‘The main artery of cultural 
life has passed into Britain from Palestine, Greece and Rome through 
France. But in recent centuries our limb of Europe has sought a 
false independence, and finally to cut that artery would mean not 
merely that this country would be finally condemned to a derivative 
and secondary culture, but its life blood would be spilt. In other 
words, the three powers—already very largely materialistic in out- 
look—would be severed finally from European life and given over 
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FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 3 


to an crganised and official materialism. And what if that were the 
attitude of the victors to a Europe lying prostrate at their feet? 
In the past we have been bound to the tradition of the Christianised 
Greck and Roman way of life by links with France and Italy. But 
Italy is now unhappily an enemy and she will be treated as such at 
the eud of the war, so that our remaining within the stream of the 
true tradition depends on our link with France. Yet at the present 
time, in the tenseness of a most difficult and protracted crisis we are 
in danger of losing sympathy and patience with what is left of a 
noble ally and of treating her at the level we would treat Germany 
or Italy. This antagonism, which was to be found in many a British 
soldier after Dunkirk, can be easily understood, especially in view 
of the provocative behaviour of the Vichy Government. If we are 
to return to any form of stability, however, France must play her 
part in the revitalising of Europe. Ske must not be allowed to be- 
come a partner with the grasping paganism of Germany and Japan. 
We mean of course that the spirit of the true France will contri- 
bute to the reconstruction of the future. This ‘ essential France,’ io 
use the phrase of the anonymous author of A French Soldier Speaks, 
has been overiaid by many evils directly antipathetic to peace and 
order in Europe—Masonry, Secularism, Communism ‘and hopelessly 
corrupt politics. No good European could wish to revive that France, 
nor yet the self-centred, nationalist France that can think of nothing 
but La Patvie. Yet our policy must surely be to try to heal the 
divisions that corruptions and defeat have produced. If, under the 
misguided aim of breaking off a section of French society to support 
our cause, we strike these wedges deeper into the living trunk of 
the nation, we are merely weakening our position for the future. 
There are many factions and hostile groups, inevitable in a defeated 
nation. It is tempting to blow on these smouldering embers to stir 
up a revolt in our favour, which would in fact leave the country in 
a weaker siate than now. We ought to seek to heal those wounds, 
to close the fissures and reuniie the French people. Professor 
Saurat has shown the extreme gravity of these divisions in his coun- 
try by speaking of the seven Frances of to-day. First comes the 
France of the German prisons where thousands of her most virile 
sons have been confined for eighteen months. Then the bait to 
Vichy of a French Flanders now being actively established by the 
Germans in the north of France—a grave threat to us. Occupied 
and unoccupied France are two more quite different sections of the 
country. Vichy France and the collaborationists are again a sec- 


‘ 





1A French Soldier Speaks. Translated by Helen Waddell. (Constable, 4s. 6d.) 
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tion to theinselves ; and finally the French of the Empire and the Free 
French complete the seven Frances, all of which are quite distinct 
from and antagonistic to one anoiher. And it must be realised that 
France alone can re-establish unity. We can only help as friendly 
neighbours. 

An approach of this nature demands a sensitive sympathy and a 
tender patience. It is easy to condemn the country for betraying 
her ally. But if we could put ourselves, when we judge, in her 
position, we should not be so willing to condemn. France is down 
and out, defeated by her traditional foe because of her own internal 
weakness. We cannot therefore judge the actions of the nation as 
of one in full vigour and in complete control of his powers. ‘ For 
the moment the French are like a man who has just been knocked 
out. He sits up, feels himself all over, examines his bruises, tries 
to take stock of the situation. France has been so taken in by her 


former leaders that she is suspicious of every one .. .’ (A French 
Soldier Speaks, p. 77). That is why se many Frenchmen have so 
far ‘taken it lying down.’ There was no treachery intended by the 


French soldier who said at the news of the collapse of France, ‘After 
all it means that the war’s over as far as we're concerned ’ (ib., p. 8). 
To those soldiers who then returned to France from this country 
the future looked desperate—and their relatives and friends were 
ever there. Why prolong the agony? They may have lacked vision 
and that heroic spirit of sacrifice which gave up all personal ties 
in the conviction that righteousness must prevail. But one can 
hardly expect a whole nation to be motived by those rare and noble 
virtues. And ever since then Germany has been at France’s throat. 
Her actions are those of a man in utterly desperate straights. But 
we must seek out the good elements in our neighbour, elements that 
will provide a firm foundation for the future. We should not indulge 
in invective and destructive criticism. They have had enough of 
destruction : they need constructive help. All Frenchmen admit the 
corruption of their politics, so that we should as far as possible 
ignore it, over-riding politics by encouraging the true tradition of 
Christian culture that has never collapsed despite revolution, secu- 
larism and the Masonic Lodges. 

A sign of this continuity of the true tradition in the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Church can be found in the little book already referred 
to im which a Free French soldier expresses his faith naturally, 
without embarrassment. He has no political axe to grind; he can 
honestly praise Salazar without supporting Fascism, he can criticise 
Laval while retaining a sympathy for the aged Marshal Pétain. 
‘ The democracy of the future will be Christian, or will not be at all. 
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FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 5 


The future of a democracy ‘‘without God’’ is only too evident, as 
much in the international field as in the social. From the latter 
point of view, has it not fully deserved from its adversaries the 
odious name of ‘‘Plutocracy’’? . . . A peopie does not fight to 
defend a few safes. Say what you please, a people only fights to 
defend an ideal. Now, what has become of our ancient ideal of 
justice? ... France died of losing an ideal. But now? The heroic 
age begins anew’ (pp. 67-68). ‘ Buttressed by his Christian philo- 
sophy, and behind it, the thought of Greece, the Frenchman be- 
lieves in ideas of permanent value, independent of place and time’ 
(p. 77). And the author concludes: ‘ By an odd reversal of his- 
tory, after being so long her rival, then her ally, England by her 
final victory will bring back France from the dead; and they two, 
side by side, will unshackle Europe’ (p. 80). There is our goal. 

It may be objected that this ‘essential France’ is by now so 
overlaid with rotten excrescence that with difficulty can we see in 
what it consists let alone begin to found European reconstruction 
upon it. Perhaps the sutfering now purging the country will re- 
move some of the evil growths if her people accept it in the Chris- 
tian spirit of active asceticism; but no society can begin anew as 
by a creation. Past selfishness, the tradition of the petite bourgeoi- 
sie, the secularism and materialism of the Lodges, these thing's can- 
not fall away and leave no trace. Very many have been bred into 
that outlook, and it will take much personal suffering accepted in 
the virile spirit of Christian sacrifice to work it out of the system. 
And what mediator is to overcome the temperamental differences be- 
tween the French and the English? How can the two countries co- 
operate in the power and freedom of mutual trust in the light of 
recent history ? 

No one should minimise these difficulties ; vet the genius of France 
burns brightly even row beneath the, yoke of a brutal oppressor, 
and that very oppression helps it to burn more purely. It is a flame 
that has burnt since France was born; that burnt keenly in her 
saints, King Louis and Joan of Arc, and continues in such spirits 
as MM. Bernanos and Maritain, the collaborators of Sept and Temps 
Present, to mention only a small section of the country. ‘In all 
the centuries of her history, France has derived her radiance from 
the intcllect of her philosophers and her scholars, from the work of 
her writers and her saints, from her instinctive passion for beauty. 
Th’s is what men call ‘‘ the genius of France ’’’ (p. 74). This radi- 
ance has shone most brilliantly perhaps in recent years among the 
young Catholics of the J.O.C. and the French Scouts. Few who 
have come in contact with them have failed to detect the spirit of 
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Christ working in them giving them their shining qualities. Many 
of those young people remain in their stricken land as the leaven 
which will work towards the resurrection and rejuvenation of their 
beloved Patrie. We should especiaily lend support to the French 
youth with its Christian spirit. 

Again, in France the peasant remains the final stronghold that no 
invader can storm. In England lacking that firm foundation our- 
selves we may easily overlook it among the people across the chan- 
nel. The peasant preserves the dignity of the human person, the 
sanctity of the Christian family, the stability of a limited but real 
property. If possible we should look also to them and offer them 
our support and encouragement. 

Finally, we have no need to point to the Free French as the surest 
hope of a renewed France and Europe. They are our partners still 
in the struggle, and courage joined with heroic sacrifice marks them 
out as saviours of Christian society. We may look to them for the 
burning brilliance of St. Louis and St. Joan of Arc. 

After a year of German occupation the Archbishop of Toulouse, 
Mgr. Saliege, reaffirms the Christian aims of Christian France in a 
prayer to the Sacred Heart : 

‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, | implore You never to allow the chival- 
rous soul of France to become the victim of error, of evil and of 
brutality. Never allow the dignity of human personality and the 
rights that it derives from its Creator to disappear from the earth 
from which Your Kingdom has been banished, nor the dignity of 
work which is not a thing to be bought and sold, nor the dignity 
of the family which is not merely the means of begetting children, 
nor the dignity of the nation which comes from God but which must 
never be an idol.’ 
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FRENCH CHRISTIANITY! 


THE more | get on in years, the more certain I am that a Christian 
is nothing without Christ, even from a purely human point of view ; 
that the unimaginable gift, which we have received without having 
in any way deserved, has this terrible counterpart that in betraying 
it we fall lower than the most inferior men, becoming monsters in 
the etymological sense of the word. If Christians felt this fearful 
truth profoundly they would no longer be tempted to despise the 
sceptics and to divide mankind into two parts, the Good and the 
Bad, placing themselves, of course, among the former. They would 
understand that the amazing privilege which has been bestowed upon 
them forbids them setting themselves up too easily as judges of those 
to whom it has been denied. They would especially refrain from 
having those disinherited brothers buichered by machine-guns, on 
the excuse of honouring Good, and of sutfering with Christ on the 
Cross. 

The great unhappiness of this world, the great tragedy of this 
wor!d is not that there are atheists, but that we are such indifferent 
Christians; for I am more and more convinced that it is we who 
are sending the world to perdition, that it is we who are attracting 
to it the lightning of the Wrath of God. What a folly to pretend 
to justify ourselves by proudly boasting that we alone are in pos- 
session of the truth, of the whole and living truth, of the kind which 
can liberate and save, while it remains impotent in our hands, or 
while we remain pitifully on the defensive behind a sort of Maginot 
line spiked high with prohibitions and inhibitions, as if we had 
nothing better to do than to guard the Law, whereas our natural and 
spiritual vocation is to fulfil it. 

M. Mussolini once wrote that what he respected in the Church 
was that she is ‘ History’s gréatest conservative force.’ It ts, in 
fact, the very image which Caesar has always made for himself of 
the Church of God, and we know that that image is false. Unfor- 
tunately we know also that many Christians take it to be true, and 
that they would readily believe that Christ died solely for the safety 
of land-owners, for the prestige of all high officials, and for the 
stability of governments. I ‘have never been what is so strangely 
called ‘a Christian of the left,’ and I deplore the frequent use of 


1 Translated from an article in ‘ Le Glaive de l’Esprit,’ August, 1941, to the 
editors of which we offer our gratitude. 
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the phrase * the revolutionary spirit of the Gospel,’ because the ex- 
pression is, to say the least, equivocal. I am certainly no anarchist, 
but I would ask whoever pretends to speak to me in the name of 
Order, first to produce his credentials. My obedience will not be 
given to all who ask it, it is not for all and sundry. I belong to 
the most ancient, to the most illustrious Christian country in Europe, 
one which has never received its masters from chance, but direct 
from the hands of God, in whose name the Successor of St. Rémi 
of Rheims anointed and crowned them with the consecrating oil. 
I have no taste for destruction, but neither was I born to preserve 
all that was olfered me for preservation; I do not believe myself 
compelled to hatch every egg—even a serpent’s egg! We French- 
men have this vocation, not to preserve, but to serve. 

Christians, I say to you that the present state of the world is the 
Christians’ shame. You say that the world has failed you, it is you 
who are failing the world. Instead of crying in tremulo tones for 
the sympathy of tender-hearted people, that the forces of Evil are 
winning everywhere, that Paganism is rising again, you would better 
admit humbiy that your Maginot line did not hold, that you have 
let the front of Christendom be broken. May it one day be re- 
formed, with the help of the heroes and the saints of my race, in 
my humiliated country! 

For Christian France is not dead; in Christian France probably 
more than anywhere else there are true Christians of Christendom. 
What matter that the great betrayal has scattered them! They 
know what they want, they want the Kingdom of God. They will 
not be satisfied to wait for it, they want it and they will go and seek 
it. They do not want it only for themselves, they will go and seek 
it for others; they do not believe that a Christian is bound to work 
out his own salvation alone, in secret, as the misers count their 
pennies. 

Our tradition goes back much farther than the sixteenth century. 
We are the sons of cathedrals—not merely of the opulent churches of 
the Renaissance, so gilded, so comfortable; not of the luxurious 
salons of prayer so suitable for the meticulous examinations of con- 
science which are directed by professors of psychology, with exer- 
cises so complicated that one’s whole life is spent in tempering and 
re-tempering a will which one risks never having the time to use for 
the good of one’s neighbour. We are not made for these travaux 
en chambre. 

Our cathedrals are sc lofty and sc open that we have learnt not 
to fear the draughts. We take Christianity as we take life—the two 
are only one—we take it as a risk. We have never wished to be 
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THE NEW WINE 9 


treated as infants, we are free children of God who have the right 
to eat at our Father’s table, even if sometimes we happen to break 
the glasses. We do not first see Christianity as a complicated sys- 
tem full of inhibitions and restrictions. We know full well that the 
surest way of avoiding evil thoughts is to have good ones, and that 
self-detachment, so difficult to produce by mental gymnastics, comes 
easily to him who gives himself to others. We know also that the 
spirit of poverty will not be lacking in those who love the poor; 
loving them for themselves, and not for the spiritual profit that may 
be derived from charity, for surely God invites us to honour and 
serve them, and not to honour and serve ourselves by making use 
of them. French Christianity knows these secrets—these humble 
secrets, the possession of which cannot rouse the envy of the Sages 
and the Doctors—they are tools of somewhat rustic shape, but we 
know how to use them, they are fashioned to our own hands. They 
ure ours as our language is ours, and, if 1 may say so, like the 
wine from our ancient vines. 
GEORGES BERNANOS. 


THE NEW WINE 


Bitter is the fate of the grape. In guiden weather 
the million clusters of the vine are borne away 
and in the groaning press the gatherers lay 

the purple grape and the yellow to die together. 

Hard, long is the treading; after, in deep earth, 
the grapes ferinent, lie still. Each season makes 
its subtle stage in the wine, till that day breaks 

when the long-nurtured vintage comes to birth. 

God is your vintner, France. He is treading alone 
the vat of His wrath and purple is His hem. 

He will tread you to the end. Some day unknown, 
when the deep cask after long ferment clears, 

the world, thirsty for France, will not condemn 
the blood-besprinkled vintage of these years. 


P.U.F. 
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THE HOPE OF FRANCE 


‘We, the writers, friends, readers of “‘Temps Nouveau’’ do not 
pretend to consider ourselves the only or the sujjicient expression of 
the hope of France; but we are firmly convinced that our “‘little 
flock’’ is one of the armies—of the vanguards—of the reconquest 
and the restoration of France. . .’ 

My purpose, in this article, is to say something about this ‘ little 
flock ’ with whom I was privileged to work up till the capitulation, 
and whose activities I have tried to follow in spite of the prison 
walls which to-day surround their country. 

On June 18th, 1940, I was driving south towards Bayonne. A 
little way ahead, on a hill, a small boy-scout was directing the 
traffic. He beckoned us on. And as we continued down the long, 
straight, poplar-studded roads of the Landes, I knew that that little 
boy would go on with his job, and that he represented the real 
France—youthful in its enterprise and energy and courage, mature 
in its perseverance and devotion. We talked then, my friends and I, 
of all those other young people whom we had seen or of whom we 
had heard, who were directing refugees, housing and feeding 
people, giving information, carrying luggage, delivering post, in 
fact, governing—that is, doing the real work of administration—a 
country whose official bureaucracy and civil service had collapsed. 
For those who knew the French youth movements this was less a 
cause for surprise than for admiration: it was to have been ex- 
pected that France’s Catholic Action should fulfil its magnificent 
promise at the moment of France’s greatest tragedy. 

Nothing is more ludicrous than to maintain that Vichy France is 
responsible for a Catholic revival. On the contrary, it was the fruits 
of a very long-standing ‘ Catholic revival’ which made it possible 
for Vichy to govern at all. The men of Vichy found, ready to hand, 
a great body of young people whose one aim is service, whose watch- 
word is generosity, and who are ready to make all the sacrifices 
necessary to help their suffering fellow-countrymen. And when 
Vichy talked of moral ‘ redressment,’ religious revival, spirit of sac- 
rifice and the rest, these young people recognised words of which 
they already knew the meaning—though it may legitimately be 
doubted whether less fervent Christians were any more impressed 
by the wave of governmental ascetism than were the English in the 
sixteenth century when Queen Elizabeth imposed an additional ab- 
stinence day (for the revival of the fishing trade !). 
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THE HOPE OF FRANCE Ir 


The Jocistes (Young Christian Workers), Jécistes (Young Chris- 
tian Students), Jacistes (Young Christian Landworkers), Scouts, 
Guides, Compagnons de Saint Frangois, and so many others, had 
their work cut out for them: mitlions of refugees—especially from 
the North and from Alsace and Lorraine—needing lodging and food 
and clothes and every sort of attention; thcusands of skilled and 
unskilled workers needing work or training; everyone needing a 
sort of spiritual tonic to counter the despair generated by the capi- 
tulation ... But to say that, because these youth movements have 
helped to satisfy as many as possible of these needs, they are sup- 
porters of the Vichy Government, is entirely to miss the point of 
the situation. The question was not a political one:*‘ shall I sup- 
port Pétain and Laval?’ but an immediately human one: ‘ shall I, 
now, offer my room (if I have one) and my bread and my clothes, 
and shall I give my time and my love to this particular needy 
person?’ And for Christians, of course, there are no two answers. 

Turning, now, to the political side of the picture, it should be 
remembered that Pétain was not by any means the first to think 
that Christianity and Christian legislation are good for France. 
The Radical Daladier, for instance (who recently came up for trial 
before Pétain under that extraordinary parody of a court of justice 
known as the tribunal of ‘ political justice’), said several years ago 
to M. Champetier de Ribes (one of his Cathoiic Ministers) ‘ il faut 
rechristianiser la France.’ And it was under Daladier—for whom 
I hold no political brief, but this is significant—that the thoroughly 
Christian ‘ Code de la Famille’ was finally enacted. And in this 
connection, let me quote from a very recent number (August, 1941) 
of Temps Nouveau : 

‘Jt is not those who say: Lord, Lord ... Ii is not those who 
loudly approve of all the measures of national restoration who con- 
tribule most effectively to the rebuilding of France; it is very often 
those who, obscurely, obstinately, work to maintain, to restore, to 
recreate the true French traditions. Traditions of frankness, of 
generosity, of clear thinking, of courage; traditions of order—but 
of a human order; traditions of dignity and honour; so many other 
iraditions for which no Frenchman has ever had to blush...’ To 
which should be added this further quotation from an earlier num- 
ber: ‘ What Joan of Arc came to say to her friends, to her enemies 
and to their collaborators, was that heaven found it unbearable 
that things should go so badly in the land of France and that people 
should stand it...’ If St. Joan were here to-day, continues the 
writer, ‘she would make us see that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
intimately concerned in the liberation of the kingdom of France... 
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When we hesitate to engage in the temporal struggle, when we take 
skelter behind our hyper-spirituality, in times like our own, I think 
that we are refusing to put our bodies al the service of this two- 
fold kingdom ... Salvation is in the example which St. Joan of 


’ 


Arc gives us, wilh her sword, her banner, her war-like costume... 
Small wonder that after this particular outburst the Vichy authori- 
ties suspended Temps Nouveau for a month: their notion of ‘ Chris- 
tian revival’ has no use—that was clear from the outset—for St. 
Joan! 

I have touched on the social and political aspects of the situat-on 
of Catholics in France: but it is the intellectual aspect which is the 
key to the whole tragedy, a tragedy which is religious as well as 
national, because it turns upon Truth—upon the meaning of words 
like honour and dignity and justice and good faith—upon the mean- 
ing, in the last resort, of the Word of God. 

I shall begin with distinguishing on the one hand between those 
‘intellectuals ’"—philosophers, novelists, publicists, sociologists, 
lawyers, etc.—who see Christianity as a life, a life to be lived first 
of all by themselves and in whose light and through whose action 
they have a universal—catholic—world-view and devote themselves 
to a universal—catholic—reconstruction: and, on the other hand, 
those who, profiting by the logical coherence and beauty of Catholic 
teaching, try as ‘ professional ’ Catholics to ‘ use‘ it. This distinc- 
tion is unpleasant but necessary: it had also to be made two thou- 
sand years ago between the Pharisee ‘ professionals ’ and the * ama- 
teurs ’ who preferred to obey God rather than man. And for ‘ whited 
sepulchres ’ whether Jew or Gentile, the condemnation is the same. 

In the light of this distinction one sees clearly two conflicting in- 
tellectual tendencies. The one, universalist (Catholic) sees France 
and the world as a whole and seeks for measures which will integrate 
all men of whatever class or race or creed into the political and 
international community (this conception has been fully worked out 
by Jacques Maritain under the heading ‘ pluralist state ’). The other, 
closed (and therefore, for all its lip-service to Catholicism, by its 
very nature hostile to the universal spirit of the Church), trusts in 
the efficacy of ‘ order’ to heal all social and political ills, but an 
order which would isolate France from her neighbours and which, 
inside France, would ‘ liquidate’ or expel those Frenchmen who, 
because they are Jews or Communists, are tainted with a special 
and unforgiveable sin. (We have heard the same theory from the 
other side of the Rhine.) These two tendencies find their fullest ex- 
pression in two papers, each of which is a ‘ movement’ far more 
than a paper, Action Francaise and Temps Présent. 
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Action Frangaise, founded and directed ty Charles Maurras, 
preaches ‘ integral nationalism’ and favours the hierarchical organ- 
isation of the Church because of its ‘ usefuiness ’ in keeping ‘ order.’ 
It was condemned by Pope Pius XI in 1927, and the ban of excom- 
munication was only lifted in the summer of 1939 after an explicit 
retractation of error: a retractation which was followed, within the 
next couple of days, with a renewed attack upon the Jews. To say 
that Pope Pius XII approved of the movement which was condemned 
by his predecessor is as false as to say that Pope Pius XI approved 
of National Socialism when he signed the concordat with Hitler on 
the latter’s assurance of respect for Christian ethics, Christian youth 
movements, and the Church in general. ‘To-day Action Frangaise is 
in its element: its opponents are proscribed, suppressed, silenced : 
communists and ‘ progressives ’ are arrested, Jews are discriminated 
against, and now, greatest of all triumphs, /emps Nouveau has been 
suppressed. 

Temps Présent preached what Maritain calls ‘ integral humanism.’ 
Its aim was to animate people of every class and profession and 
political party with a new, integralist (and therefore fundamentally 
Christian) outlook; a sense of responsibility; a habit of clear think- 
ing—even in political and social matters: above all, a spirit of com- 
munity and friendship such as is creative of ‘new men’ who, in 
their turn, can effect the necessary reforms. This intellectual aspect 
of Catholic Action coincided with, and gave expression to, the ex- 
traordinary flowering of the specialised movements of social Catholic 
Action. It is not irrelevant to recall that in 1937, on the tenth an- 
niversary of the foundation of the French J.O.C., some 500,000 
young workers came to a congress in Paris as representatives of 
their respective sections all over France. 

Temps Présent soon found its way to the heart and the intelli- 
gence of an ever-increasing number of Frenchmen, outside as well 
as inside the Church. Its success is attested not only by the num- 
ber of conversions for which it was responsible, nor by the enor- 
mous increases in its circulation (especially during the war), but 
above all by the boundless and effective charity of the Amis de 
Temps Présent. Throughout the war, for instance, an unending 
stream of voluntary helpers sent letters and books and parcels to 
the soldiers; at the front the Amis became the natural leaders and 
animators of their fellows; during the invasion and the collapse, 
civilian Amis gave each other hospitality and every sort of material 
and moral assistance; quite literally one could say that they ‘ held 
all things in common.’ I had personal experience of the most gen- 
erous material assistance of this sort, 
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The writers and friends of Temps Présent did not need Vichy to 
tell them about Christian regeneration. For years they had preached 
it and applied it in social, political and international affairs, while 
Maurras proclaimed Politique d’abord and scoffed at their ‘ icdeal- 
ism.’ ‘To-day Maurras and the rest of the official Vichy press fill 
their columns with ‘ repentance,’ ‘ regeneration,’ ‘ religious revival,’ 
‘the spirit of poverty,’ ‘ the value of suffering ’—while Temps Nou- 
veau and all those priests and laymen who suggest that suffering and 
poverty are admirable if one chvoses them for oneself, but that a 
Government has no business to impose them upon its people (since 
its first duty is to see to the mate:ial welfare and security of the 
community), and that anyway it is impossible to expiate past sins 
by collaborating in the enemy’s infinitely more deadly present sins, 
are now styled, not ‘ idealists,’ but dangerous revolutionaries. 

Reason and experience vindicate sufficiently the political intelli- 
gence and clear-sighted idealism of the writers of Temps Présent. 
We owe them more than gratitude for what they have done in the 
past: we owe them tremendous admiration for their steadfastness 
to-day. It is not so hard to keep one’s end up in the face of sheer 
contradiction : it is agony to go on championing truth, honour, dig- 
nity in the presence of people who use these self-same words which 
they have robbed of all meaning by their own attitude of falsehood, 
deception and servility. To-day national unity, social justice, dis- 
cipline, order—all these excellent things which Temps Présent has 
always championed in the service of a free France and of God, are 
parcdied—fancy speaking of ‘national’ regeneration when two- 
thirds of the nation have been surrendered and the remaining third is 
entirely dependent upon France’s avowedly worst enemy !—in the 
service of an enslaved France and of evil. 

A year ago I received a letter from one of the Temps Présent 
writers. ‘ Needless to tell you that nothing is changed in our atti- 
tude,’ he wrote. Quite needless indeed. But for a number of months 
the Vichy authorities did not fully realise all the implications of 
that attitude. And so, week after week, Temps Nouveau has given 
hope and spiritual and intellectual strength to thousands of French. 
Because of the censorship it could not openly oppose the Vichy 
régime and ‘ collaboration.’ But it was building up the positive con- 
tent of national resistance, positive love of the whole of France, 
positive love of all Frenchmen, positive faith in the vocation of 
France in the community of nations, positive, conscious choice not of 
un-Christian resignation, but of Christian heroism; not of un-Chris- 
tian masochism, but—if need be—of (Christian martyrdom. 

Mira BENENSON. 
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A FRENCHMAN SPEAKS 


Yves Simon, pupil of Jacques Maritain and Professor of Philo- 
sophy, is not the first Frenchman to raise his voice against the be- 
trayal of his country, nor the first French Catholic to declare his 
adherence to the Free French Movement. His passionate cry for 
freedom comes from the United States, where he is employed at a 
famous Catholic University, and only grave physical infirmities pre- 
vent him from standing with his Free French comrades in the battle. 
La Grande Crise de la République Frangaise has already been pub- 
lished in Montreal,‘ and | hope that it will soon be translated and 
published here. It deserves to rajk with Maritain’s A Travers le 
Désustre as an explanation, and with Bernanos’ Les Grandes Cimi- 
tiéves sous la Lune as a polemic. In more than one place it is like 
the voice of Péguy speaking in judgment from the grave. 

M. Simon’s theme is the corruption of French nationalism. it 
was the classes who regarded themsleves as the hereditary guardians 
of the city who delivered the keys to the besiegers. It was they who 
welcomed the advent and prepared the acceptance of the ,Trojan 
jicrse. Those who in 1914-18 had sustained the Republic by their 
valour and their service betrayed it in 1940 and the critical preceding 
years. Those who had clamoured for the dismemberment of Ger- 
many when she was weak clamoured for collaboration with her when 
she was strong. Those who were most insistent in their demands 
for territorial guarantees were the most ready to abandon them at 
the waving of the Wagnerian wand. ‘The myth of the French Re- 
volution was dead. All that the cynics of the ‘Action Frangaise ’ 
and the scoundrels of ‘ Je Suis Partout’ could find to supplant it 
was the skeleton of Frederician Macht-Politik dressed up in the 
coronation robes of the French Kings and the Roman Caesars. 
What must St. Louis have felt, or even the feeblest of his successors, 
when he saw this miserable disguise impose itself upon a cretinous 
bourgeoisie? May he not have cried out of the depth of his charity 
‘ Better Danton—better Robespierre than this’? It was not enough 
for Herr Hitler, who likes tu consummate his triumphs, that the 
French Republic should have been betrayed by the French Republi- 
cans. It was necessary that it should be betrayed, albeit in good 
faith, by a Marshal of France. 





1 Editions de l’Arbre, 340 Kensington Avenue, Montreal; $1.25. 
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M. Simon does not spare the treachery of the Communists, or the 
insulficiency of the politicians, but he shows, in one cogent passage 
after another, that treachery may perform its hideous work in forms 
iess advertised, and less dangerous tor those who perform them, than 
the normal operations of espionage. We had only to look at certain 
organs of our own Press to see in what guileless fashion the fortress 
of resolution may be broken down and by what plausible paths we 
may be ied into impossible positions. M. Simon wastes no pity on 
those Christians who believed that ail Chinese were Communists, 
or that the Abyssinian tribes were an imminent menace to the Civi- 
lisation of the West, or that the vuigar rhetoric of Mussolini was 
a salutary recall to classicism. Ii any of us ever believed these 
lunacies, we stand rebuked. Over the diflicult question of Spain M. 
Simon is more cautious, although it is not dificult to see that he 
is on the side of M. Maritain. The rights and wrongs ot the Spanish 
War may legitimately be debated by men of good will, but one thing 
is not open to doubt. Over a period of two and a half years a 
large number of Catholics were on the side of General Franco, and 
therefore of General Franco's friends. Was it reasonable to expect, 
asks M. Simon, that these people should have ranged themselves, 
within a few months oi the war’s conclusion, with an equal resolu- 
tion against those military forces by whom General Franco had won 
his victory? History has given the answer to that question. Herr 
Hitler should indeed be grateful to the criminal elements in the 
Valencia Government : they were his most potent allies. 

M. Simon assigns its due importance to the Dreyfus affaire, and 
he includes in an equal and scornful condemnation those Catholics 
who continued to believe in the guilt of Dreyfus and those who be- 
lieved that the sacred city of the Basques was fired by the Basque 
people, while the Messerschmidts flew overhead for fun. In a pas- 
sage of profound judgment he places his finger on the touchstone oi 
the French tragedy : 

On ne comprendra rien a ce qui s'est passé en France au cours 
des derniéres années de l’avant-guerre, lorsqu’on n’a pas compris 
qu’ii y avait toute une classe de personnes pour qui la chose souver- 
ainement importante n’était ni l’argent, m Vhonneur, ni le plaisir, 
ni Dien, mais la haine. 

Nor was it only in France that the spirit of love was extinguished 
among those whom Love had redeemed. 

The mood of patriotic indignation in which this book has been 
conceived and written has nothing in common with that stupid and 
suicidal obsession. M. Simon displays an essential generosity which, 
as he observes, was once the chiet virtue of France. He is perfectly 
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aware of the defects of the Third Republic, and the weakness of 
the Popular Front, although he does rot waste his breath over the 
bedrooms of the Quay d’Orsay. But he points out once and for all 
that France was betrayed with varying degrees of consciousness, 
by those who had claimed a monopoiy of patriotism. I am much 
more of a conservative than M. Simon; I have little sympathy with 
the Republican idea; 1 believe that unlimited democracy in modern 
industrial states leads quickly to unlimited dictatorship; I am thank- 
ful that my own country has conserved so much of her monarchical 
and aristocratic traditions; I have no faith in the prophets of the 
Brave New World. But [ do not think the present moment is the 
time to exult over the downfall of the French Republic. 1 do not 
think it is a little thing that in any place, in France or in Spain or 
elsewhere, men should have died for the most infantile illusion of 
liberty. I think that even political funerals should be attended with 
a little decency. I think, also, that it would be more prudent to 
wait and see. 

Are they so sure, the smug denigrators of Republican France, of 
the regime which will succeed the paternalism of Marshal Pétain? 
Do they thiak that French civilisation will be so secure when Admiral 
Darlan has consummated the surrender, and M. Déat has banked 
the thirty pieces of silver, and M. Doriot has applied the whip? Do 
they suppose that this singular triumvirate will be so careful of 
Christian liberties? If so, let them look, with M. Simon, on the 
achievement of France under the Republic. Let them consider the 
foundation of the empire, the apostolate cf the Missions, the laurels 
of Lyautey and Foch. Let them remember the poetry of Baudelaire 
and Verlaine, Valéry and Claudel, the novels of Mauriac and Ber- 
nanos, Proust and Gide; the still golden age of French painting— 
Rouault and Matisse, Dérain and Cézanne; the renaissance of French 
music—Milhaud and Debussy ; the flowering of philosophy with Berg- 
son and Maritain; the resurgence of French Catholicism. No one 
with any knowledge will dispute M. Simon’s claim that the last few 
years were among the most glorious in the whole long religious 
history of France. Let us admit, if you like, that these summits 
were reached in spite of the Republic. Would they have been 
reached in spite of the Gestapo? 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT. 
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CHARLES PEGUY AND THE SPIRIT OF 
FRANCE 


Pécvy’s life practically covers the stretch of years between the 
Franco-Prussian war and the war of 1914. He was killed at the 
Marne in September, 1914. They are years when the attitude of 
Frenchmen to the probiems of nationalism underwent fundamental 
changes, which are reflected in Péguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine. 

For two generations after the Franco-Prussian war, defeat and 
determinism worked their separate corrosions and Frenchmen knew 
such depression of spirit that perhaps in all history no country has 
falien so low in faith in its power to carry on. Since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century German ideas had become increasingly 
popular, and it seemed to some people that all that was vital 
in recent thought came from Germany. Tracing the reactions of 
two generations of young Frenchmen to the music of Wagner is 
a very good way of tracing a change of attitude for which Barres 
was largely responsible. He felt the fatal attraction of the Tristan 
music: ‘It is in vain that I am bound tu the mast, iike the wise 
Odysseus. 1 tear my bonds asunder, and ardent even to despair | 
plunge beneath the waves to seek the sirens.’. Elsewhere, he speaks 
of Wagner’s creations as exerting narmi{ul influences, demoralising 
and brutalising men’s minds. 

If the Affaire Dreyfus shook the very foundations of national in- 
stitutions and showed up much that was rotten in the State, it served 
at least to bring about the re-birth of national passions in France, 
and the Kaiser’s tauat at Agadir in 1911 found France on the up- 
grade. New prophets were about. The young men who had learnt 
from Professor Bergson to free their minds from determinism were 
bracing themselves for a regeneration of courage and moral welfare. 
The new feeling was, let there be men worthy to be Frenchmen— 
not dreyfusards and anti-dreyfusards, not republicans and royalists 
and socialists, not men of one party or another. Barres, speaking 
on the death of Moréas, said: ‘ To become classical is to become 
more honest.’ ‘ To become more honest’ may be taken as the watch- 
word of the day. 

There was great restiessness among the younger generation of 
these pre-war years, and a thirst for aciion. Renan’s grandson, 
Psichari, found the intellectual atmospliere of Paris stifling, and de- 
parted to the African desert on active service ; he dedicated his book, 
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L’Appel aux Armes, ‘A celui dont l’esprit m’accompagne dans les 
solitudes de l’Afrique, 4 cet autre solitaire en qui revit aujourd’hui 
l’Ame de la France, et dont l’oeuvre a courbé d’amour notre jeunesse, 
4 notre maitre Charles Péguy ....’ Péguy in these days is writing 
of ‘men who believe in something,’ and this is what he discovers 
on their behalf: the values they were ready to live and die for were 
not new values, though they might appear to be new to the modern 
world which had forgotten them. ‘ Nous assistons a une profonde 
et violente révolution et réintégration de la race... Tout ce qui 
nous est arrivé, au moins que cela serve a cette génération qui 
monte.” In 1913 he publishes the Cahier which gives complete ex- 
pression to his mature thought and attacks the chief enemy : money 
as a power. Characteristically, the Cahier called De L’Argent is 
mainly about his own childhood, where money was anything but 
a power. It is people, not theories, not facts, but a story, he offers 
to oppose the power of moriey : the people of the French peasantry, 
and the story of his own childhood. 

In his desire to understand and interpret modern France, Péguy 
searches all down her history for evidence of times when her spirit 
was in a healthy and active state. Back he goes, through France 
modern, revolutionary, classical, mediaeval, through the dark ages, 
the early years of Christianity, Rome and the law of order, Greece 
and ‘la pureté antique,’ Israel and the race of David: 


‘Une race y montait comme une longue chainc ; 
un roi chantait en bas, en haut mourait un Dieu ’ (Hugo). 


In fact, in defiance of Renan and Taine and ‘ la recherce scientifique ’ 
Péguy’s history of France begins with Adam and Eve. For the 
purposes of my history, says Péguy, the story of Eve is more valid 
than any facts you may bring to light in your decipherings and 
excavations : from Eve at the beginning, to the end with the rising 
of the dead, when all the babies are born and the bells have stopped 
ringing, it ‘s valid, for in this faith France has lived. This is worked 
out in a Cahier that took the form of a long epic poem, Eve. As he 
describes Eve mourning for her lost Paradise, the picture becomes 
more and more familiar, more and more like other descriptions of 
Péguy’s, and we are soon forced to recognise that his Earthly Para- 
dise is extraordinarily like his own native France, the plaine de !a 
Beauce, stretching between Chartres and Orléans. 

Péguy’s descriptions of the Nativity scenes and the dawn of Chris- 
tianity can only be compared to the work of the early stone-masons 
of French Cathedrals, or to the work of the tapestry-weavers who 
pass from incident to incident within the same frame. It is not 
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pseudo-mediaeval, it is quite spontaneously done in the same sp-rii. 
We know those Kings and Queens of Judah, and all the saints and 
vrgins and angels of Chartres, who are so unmistakably French, 
for instance that thirteenth-century Vierge du Songe de S. Joseph, 
who is just a French peasani girl sewing. Péguy says that is what 
he is too: a French peasant. And from Péguy’s point of view, hcre 
we are home again. For it is no accident, but a profound neces- 
sity, that all life be rooted at some point in space as weil as time: 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, Jeanne d’Arc at Domrémy, and at Or- 
léans; and Péguy’s own beat is the country between Paris and 
Orléans, where his peasant forebears lived: ‘Ma grand’mére qui 
gardait les vaches, a qui je dois, de qui je tiens, tout ce que je suis.’ 
This is how he describes the manner of living of these peop'e : ‘ Tout 
était un rythme et un rite et une cérémonie depuis le petit lever. 
Tout était un événement, sacré. Tout était une tradition, un en- 
seignement, tout était légué, tout était la plus sainte habitude. Tout 
était une élévation intérieure, et une priére, toute la journée, le som- 
meil et la veille, le travail et le peu de repos, le lit et la table, !a 
soupe et le boeuf, la maison et le jardin, la porte et la rue, la cour 
et le pas de porte, et les assiettes sur la table.’ All old, conse- 
crated old, back in the roots of time. ‘A farm en the Beauce plain 
was infinitely nearer a gallo-roman farm, in manner of living, up- 
rightness, earnestness, gravity, and in very structure and institu- 
tion, ir dignity, than to-day it is near itself.’ 

He talks of the ethics of old France, meaning the belief until now, 
he says, unquestioned, and sound religiously, morally and economic- 
ally : that a man who works with his heart in his work is entitled 
to a living and has earned his right to live: it is the ideal of the 
good werkman. ‘ We saw this piety of good workmanship carried 
unfailingly through to its furthest implications. All through my 
childhood I used to watch my mother mend chairs for Orléans Cathe- 
dral in exactly the same spirit, with exactly the same heart and hand 
with which this people used to carve its cathedrals.’ ‘A tradition 
surging up from the deep roots of the race, a whole history, an 
unquestioning acceptance, a sense of honour demanded that this 
chair should be well made. Every part of the chair that would 
not be seen was exactly as well done as the parts that were visible. 
It is the very principle of the Cathedrals.’ People whose work is 
so knitted into their lives have a savour and a character that the 
world is losing: ‘If a countrywoman made a remark, it was her 
race itself, her true being, what was in her of the people, that spoke 
and showed up. And when a workman stood lighting his cigarette, 
what he was going to say was not what all the morning papers had 
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said.’ * Would you believe it, I can remember people who enjoyed 
their work.’ There is no degradation in poverty while the virtue 
of the race still flourishes. But when it withers, then arises the 
problem of destitution—a very different matter. 

Péguy came to speak of his acceptance of tradition and traditional 
Christianity as of the old French peasant blood in him asserting 
itself: ‘ Vraiment je serais un grand sui de ne pas me laisser re- 
devenir ce piysan.’ 

‘Un pays, c’est un pays qui a un clocher,’ says Péguy. A man’s 
own countryside is one with a church tower. For be'ls rise on the 
air, so old, so familiar, you hardly know you hear them; so new, 
so insistent, you cannot help listening. You hardly know you hear, 
because it might be remembering. Your mind is still intent on the 
job in hand, you have not stopped or moved your head. The bells 
say the same thing over again, or nearly the same, and no one won- 
ders how long ago they began, or when they will stop. Presently 
their tune has changed throughout, but no one could say when the 
change came, for it has always been the same, or nearly the same. 
We hardly know whether it is now we are hearing, or last time, or 
the time before, or all the times before. And if not our ears, then 
our fathers’ and our fathers’ fathers heard them: it is all the same, 
or nearly the same. 

Jeanne d’Arc was Péguy’s favourite saint. He never lost his won- 
der at her being ‘ une fille de chez nous.’ ‘ Pensez, mon cher Halévy, 
n’est-il pas effrayant de penser que son pére et sa mére, son oncle 
Durand Lassois, ses trois fréres, sa grande soeur, ses amies, étaient 
des gens comme nous en avois tous connus, étant petits, comme nous 
eussions été nous-mémes.’ ‘ Et que toute cette grande histoire est 
sortie de 1a.’ 

And in his Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’Arc someone says : 
‘Les bergers prosternés présentaient de la laine. De la laine de 
leurs moutons, mon enfant; de la laine des moutons de ce temps-la. 
De la laine comme celle que nous filons.’ 

The great difference between Péguy and others who were working 
for a traditionalist revival in France is that Péguy felt convinced 
that the true spirit of France is unquenchable and too resilient to be 
permanently hurt, whatever damage might be done to it. It is ap- 
parent from the Affaire Dreyfus onwards, when Péguy was on one 
side fighting for probity and first principles, and Barrés, for instance, 
on the other, defending national institutions. Péguy had no patience 
with those who would deny all validity to the last hundred years of 
French history, and said they were as bad as the people he lumped 
together under the disparaging label ‘ the intellectuals of the modern 
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world,’ for whom France appeared only to exist since the Revolu- 
tion. Accepting the monarchy in the past should not imp!y con- 
demning the republic, as such, in the present. Nothing made Péguy 
more indignant than the way the leaders of Action Frangaise talked 
of ‘ l’ancien régime’ as though it were their private property. But, 
he says, ‘ in the ancient world, under the old systems, there was life 
everywhere. What is dangerous is this great dead carcase of the 
modern world. Spirit could always slip in somewhere, carry on 
somehow, make itself felt; improvise, invent, spring like toad-flax 
in a crack in the wall—and starting from there, prosper and flourish. 

All the ancient forms of power were penetrated as by a 
marrow of spirit—all but one, the only one that has survived the 
advent of the modern world: the power of moncy.’ 

From thinking that the modern disorder and the decline of Chris- 
tianity were two manifestations of the same principle of decay, Péguy 
came to hold that the modern disorder in thought and life is directly 
traceable to the decline of Christianity. Mercifully, he says, there 
are all the little people, all the quiet, inarticulate crowds of workers, 
who, day in day out, go on working often, still, for the work’s sake, 
and living lives that are plain but by no means petty, and certainly 
not safe in the modern sense. So long as these go on, in all the 


remote corners of all the provinces, there is hope for France. 
RutH BETHELL. 


THE HEATHEN ARE WRONG! 


‘I was there when France fell; and I have written this book to 
mourn her.’ Many English-speaking people were there when France 
fell, and many have written books, to mourn the collapse of her army, 
or the dissolution of her political machine, or the capture of Paris, 
or the surrender of her navy. But the France mourned here, with 
this pall of many colours and many patterns, is not the agony of 
events that announced her painful death, but the reality of France, 
dying beneath the suffering of the last fatal illness: France as men 
of the French way of thinking loved and understood her. This reality 
is not widely, or at any rate not fully, understood in England and 
America; it is not understood what has died, nor what is the loss 





1‘ The Heathen are Wrong.’ An Impersonal Autobiography. By Eugene Bag- 
ger. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12/6). 
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caused by that death, nor the true nature of the disease from within 
and the enemy from without which combined to bring about this 
disaster. These are the three leading strains of Mr. Bagger’s ‘ Im- 
personal Autobiography,’ which he calls ‘an account of the End cf 
Our Time in terms of one man’s life,’ likening himself to a scribe 
hurrying away from the sack of Cnossus, that most modern and 
urban of ancient cultural centres, to tell the Egyptians ‘ to look to 
their fences and defences.’ For Mr. Bagger escaped with difficulty 
to New York, and there they said to him, what they had said in 
France; ‘It cannot happen here.’ 

This is neither a historical treatise, nor a philosophical essay, nor 
humorous reminiscence, nor a traveller’s diary, nor an epicure’s ob- 
servations—it is all of these things, and much more. It is much 
more, because all these kinds of writing are woven together in a 
lively and powerful narrative, which gaily carries the reader, now 
along one strand, now another, though it always winds in greater 
or lesser circles around the background of France. 

He writes first about his two homes in France, the travels he 
made with his family, the conversations he had with numerous 
Frenchmen of all kinds, and about his sixteen-year-old wire-haired 
terrier Tosca, describing everything with vigorous freshness and no 
clichés. He writes too of his hatred of the Germans, his vision of 
the historical evolution of Europe as an unending struggle between 
the Builders and the Wreckers, France and Germany, his observa- 
tion of the growth of despair, and his knowledge of the disaster 
that was impending. Yet when it happened, like the rest of the 
refugees the suddenness took him by surprise, and there follows 
a magnificent account of his expulsion with his wife from their home 
near Bordeaux and their flight to the Spanish border, across Spain 
and Portugal to Lisbon. 

He was born in Budapest and spent his early life in Copenhagen 
He was early devoted to absorbing various ph‘losophies ; he had him- 
self baptised a Catholic in a fit of short-lived enthusiasm. He moved 
to the United States during the Great War and as newspaperman 
and author became a fervent preacher, in sympathy with his con- 
temporaries, of what he calls ‘the great empiricist-positivist-prag- 
matist racket, culled the Empire of Man.’ {t was only after a stay 
of three years in Vienna, where he came to know Alfred Adler, 
that he settled in Provence and began to absorb the Latin outlook 
which lies at the root of the old European and French civilisation. 
‘The knowledge that the truly great and important things in life are 
the things that never change, that are what they are, and endure 
in being from the beginning of time to time’s end, and beyond; and 
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that although men love, and cannot help loving, the things that 
change and pass, there is in their love for these things always an 
element of distrust and fear; but the eternal need not be feared... 
my mind was still enmeshed in that unconscious philosophy which 
I had absorbed in the course of my American years—tie philosophy 
of pragmatism, which is one of becoming, not of being, and which 
teaches men to conquer and direct becoming, and not to accept and 
be grateful for Being. It is a Northern philosophy, the philosophy 
that is born at the fireside while out of doors the storm rages in 
the dark of a Northern night; and men who were born in the North 
and have the North in their blood must forever ponder how to make 
things better than they are, how to keep out the cold and the storm, 
and so they become pragmatists . . But I was beginning to 
abandon myself to that Southern mode of thinking which does not 
want to improve things, but only to accept what is, to live, and to 
thank God for the gift of life.’ 

From this time he began to work his way through the psycholo- 
gies of Freud and Adler—the atheist interpretations of the problem of 
sin—to the old realism by which he was more and more attracted. 
By an analysis of neurosis as a kind of superhuman greed and a 
study of the life of Stendhal, ‘the first of the moderns,’ he was 
able to open the way of release from the prevailing neurotic mood. 
And having grasped that this prevailing mood was the climax of a 
new way of thought which had been superimposed upon an older 
and very different way, he was able, as he puts it, to ‘open new 
and fascinating vistas into the psychological understructure of athe- 
ism and agnosticism.’ And this understructure, which is also the 
cause of what I have called above the disease from within and the 
enemy from without, is the growth of a philosophical egotism, ‘ the 
ideology of Man the Sovereign.’ But ‘the modern conception of 
truth as personal conviction and an outflow of sincerity has a double 
and not a single ancestry ’—a Pelagian or Renaissance strain de- 
veloped by Bacon, Descartes, and Rousseau, which has contaminated 
most of our democratic thought, and a Manichean or Reformation 
strain, the chief spokesman of which was Luther and which reached 
its final and logical conclusion in the rise of Hitler and Nazism. 
‘ That evolution makes up the history of the western world from 
the early sixteenth century to our own day when the ideology of 
Sovereign Man collapsed with a suddenness and finality unparalleled 
in the annals of mankind, and brought down with it overnight the 
whole thousand-year-old political edifice of Europe.’ Moreover, ‘I 
saw that however widely the views of its four founders may have 
differed in every other respect, there was one respect in which Luther 
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and Bacon and Descartes and Rousseau were at one—their implac- 
able hostility to the philosophy of Aristotle and of Thomas of Aquino, 
which is also the philosophy of the Catholic Church.’ But France, 
throughout the greater length of her history, has he'd herself proudly 
among the leading examples and defenders of the old faith. And 
if the Heathen are wrong, what has happened to the Christians? 
Mr. Bagger answers that this question implies the very fallacy that 
has contributed so much to their downfall, the fallacy that right 
and truth will prevai] spontaneously. ‘ History,’ he says, ‘ is made 
and unmade by the free will of man.’ Then why did France allow 
herself to be destroyed, and why have so many other societies com- 
mitted a similar suicide? ‘ Civilisations,’ he says, ‘ die when their 
religion dies. Such religion as they happen to possess; it is not 
necessarily a true religion.’ But if European civilisation was con- 
structed on Catholicism, and European civilisation has died, how 
can Catholicism be true, as you assert? And then comes the final 
answer, the only possible answer, which is not a proof, but an ex- 
planation : ‘ When a false religion is thrown overboard, it ceases to 
be a religion; but when the true religion is denied, men go on 
living in error.’ 

The importance of this book lies in its ruthless exposure of the 
errors with which we have been poisoning ourselves these last four 
hundred years. The author says of the flowering of ‘ the philosophy 
of Man the Sovereign’ that ‘it was a grand adventure while it 
lasted,’ and the critic gladly uses the same words to describe the 
effect of this book. For it is not, like so many, the unadorned auto- 
biography of a public figure whose life we know already, the per- 
sonal account by a famous man of How He Did It. This is, as it 
is called, an impersonal account of the growth of a man’s mind, 
with the grinding out of his thoughts and how he thought them, 
and why and where, a thinker, who has largely, by a combination 
of circumstance and temperament, kept his thoughts to himself. In 
style Mr. Bagger is a master of pungent philosophical epigram and 
also of great ten-line sentences that are as stimulating as a strong 
massage. The momentum of his punches carries you along, and 
all through there is never any doubt what the author means and 
that he means it. The book is dedicated to the memory of Chester- 
ton, but it is written in the style of what I should like to call the 
perfected living word of a man who has learnt English in Hungary 
and talked it in England and written it in France and America. 


J. J. Dean. 
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‘THE GREAT PITY’ OF FRANCE 


Maurice Barrés, that great Frenchman whom the Church buried 
as a Catholic althouga he had not officially returned to her fold, had 
written of ‘ The Great Pity of the churches of France.’ It was at 
the time of Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes’s iniquitous anti-clerical 
laws for which France is paying with her heart’s b!ood to-day. 

How many Catholic hearts are now again aching for the great 
pity of the Church of France! Not that, as yet, the iron heel of anti- 
Christ is pressed home on that Church. Hitler has had, so far, to 
restrain the tactics of open persecution sv long followed in Catholic 
Germany and that have reached their unashamedly sadistic peak in 
Poland. But it seems as if the great Catholic renaissance operative 
in all ranks, those of the intelligenzia and of Labour alike, had 
availed nothing for the salvation of Church or country. 

France, of late years, had come back from that wild policy of 
stamping out religion born of the Great Revolution of 1789, whose 
legacy issued into the anti-clerical laws of the dawn of this century, 
In many parts of the country the revolution had acted as drastically 
as the penal laws had succeeded in doing in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In places, notably in the central provinces, priests were non- 
existent, and the peasants lapsed into semi-paganism. In other 
parts, as in Brittany and the big towns, the flame had been beaten 
down but never extinguished; the anti-clerical laws of nearly fifty 
years ago had been designed to extinguish that flame, but they did 
not succeed. The religious Orders, including the teaching bodies 
and those that cared for hospitals and institutes, were expelled, many 
finding refuge in England. 

Meanwhile, the government’s action, as such action has a way 
of doing, fanned the flame of faith where it still existed, relit it 
where it had seemed to expire. The country districts which lacked 
pastors, however, remained obdurately un-Christian, helped by the 
avarice of the small-holder. Materialism had gained a peculiarly 
tenacious hold on those whose ruling pussion—possession of land— 
was threatened by Catholic teaching. By the Code Napoléon, the 
law of France, all property must be divided equally between the 
children of a family, hence the un-Catholic rural population refused 
to have more than one child per household, or even any child, 
sooner than divide its possessions. With contraception, in the 
seventies, began the shortage of man-power which helped to lay 
France at the feet of her conquerors in 1940. 
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The intelligentzia had caught the infection of disbelief more defi- 
nitely than any other body except the government, and to be a writer 
was, broadly speaking, to derive from those who, like the Encyclo- 
pedists, had undermined the Faith of the people. Catholic writers 
of eminence had, however, always existed in France, but since the 
revolt typified by Alembert, Voltaire and J. J. Rousseau, to go coun- 
ter to this tradition of revolt demanded from French writers an 
ellort of resistance. 

Yet slowly the revival of Catholic thought was making: itself 
felt. The Great Schools vf Paris, where the intellect of the nation 
was forged under the impact of its dynamic students, veered to- 
wards belief; other influences were working besides—intellectual 
France was becoming Catholic and, a few years since, Leopold 
Levaux was able to wriie of French literature: ‘In every class a 
galaxy of (Catholic) names imposes itself.’ This return to Chris- 
ianity, that is to Catholicism, of the French intellectual world was 
of such outstanding importance to the cause of God and of civi- 
lisation that it cannot be sufliciertly emphasised, 

But danger lurked behind the phenomenal progress of the re- 
vival; politics, that temptation, old as France, threatened it with 
disunion. ‘Let youth take heed,’ wrote S. Fumet, one of many 
who most emphatically warned the rising generation of the danger 
which disastrously threatened this Catholic revival. ‘ Youth,’ he goes 
on, ‘ is sincere and ardent, but politics will not fill its immense capa- 
cities. It is not bread which will fill the soul of youth.’ E. Mounier, 
director of L’Esprit, wrote that Catholics too often have the habit 
of judging events and people on behalf of Providence. Unfortu- 
nately the remark was in many cases painfully true, for instance, 
it is easier to realise to-day than it was even at the time, how right 
the Papacy was in its bitterly criticised condemnation of Maurras’s 
paper, L’Action Francaise. That contempt for any who differed 
from themselves, which Maurras taught, had grown upon the mem- 
bers of the Catholic renaissance. It issued, at least until Action 
Francaise submitted to the Church, in a most un-Christian hatred. 
That hatred, be it said in parenthesis, was then directed with a 
demoniac ferocity at the hereditary enemy: to-day Maurras is one 
of the German collaborators 

The world knows too well how disastrous a part ‘ politics’ played 
in the downfall of France. It is true that, for Catholics, politics 
had cunsisted too largely in standing aside, but extremists among 
them, on the other hand, started and fostered the famous groups 
which, united and wisely led, might have helped to save their coun- 
try instead of completing its disunity. It is difficult for us to realise 
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the chaos this disunity produced. ‘ For long,’ writes Georges Hour- 
den, one of the young Catholic inteilectuals, ‘1 own I had believed 
that the disease which had attacked us was less profound than it 
was. 1 saw the divisions which lacerated us. 1 saw quite well the 
excesses to which we, one as much as the other, abandoned our- 
selves. 1] thought: But let the hard biow fall and from the depths 
of their conscience, from the depth of their thousand years of history, 
patriotism wil! emerge. Once more the knowledge of outside danger 
will silence their pariisan quarrels. They will recognise themseives 
suddenly as one.’ But it was not to be so.- In vain writers like 
Daniel Halévy in his Decadence of Liberiy or Vox Populi diagnosed 
the chasm over which France leaned, in vain warnings poured from 
the saner presses; France was rushing on her doom. 

It seems, in fine, that the great achievement of the Catholic re- 
vival in France has been wasted, it seems that the cause of Catho- 
licisin in that country, and therefore in Europe, has been set back 
for an indefinite time, that the fall of France has engulfed the 
writers and thinkers who were to save a century. That pride with 
wluch the Catholic world could claim as Catholics the intellectuals 
of the most intellectual of countries seems laid in the dust. In the 
confusion ani weakness apparently consuming the soul of France 
which of us dare invoke the return of its men of letters to re‘igion, 
or expect, by doing so, consideration from the thinkers of other coun- 
tries? The whole position seems the cruellest of ironies, a catas- 
trophe trying to faith, crushing to hope. So much was achieved, 
so much has gone up, we think, in smoke. 

These conclusions are weak and false. The battle is not over; 
history shows a scries of apparent defeats—and resurrection. The 
great movements of youth and intellect, of Labour and social re- 
construction, which were re-making France, are not dead. All that 
energy which tended to stray into polemics and hatred is undergoing 
a perhaps necessary purging, it is having, most certainly, a quite 
priceless breathing space for reflection and redirection. Vichy is no 
absorbing much that is useful or of account. What seems 19 us th 
great pity of the Cause in France-—a thousand times intensified since 
Barrés wrote—may prove in the not too distant future to be even 
the reward for the effort, the heroism (so real a feature of Frencl 
character) that had so largely brought France back to the truth, 
When the mists clear and the dawn of liberation comes to nations 
as to minds, the great Catholic revival may bear fruits we, at ou 
most hopeful period, had not dared to expect in our own day. 

To give substance to our hope, at the moment when our heart 
had sunk to their lowest, the text of a Message to the world jro 
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; Hour- 


the French Intellectuals has appeared in France, the French news- 
relieved 


paper published in London by the devoted journalists serving their 
than it # country in exile. 
vell the Ii 1s not said that the senders of the Message are Catholics, but 
ed our- obviously many must be, many must have endorsed the fine and 
depths spirited text protesting thar if it has taken iill now for the protest 
history, to appear, it has not been the fault of those who repudiate with 
danger horror the Germanising of their country, the dishonour of its sub- 
mse.ves # mission, * above all the doctrines ’ of the invader. ‘ Do not let your- 
ers like’ selves be misled,’ says the manifesto to the outside world, ‘ the real 
ignosed France is not the minority which suffered, if it did not instigate, a 
2d from § capitulation without honour, which abandoned and betrayed a faitn- 

' ful companion in arms . . . she is not the herd of politicians and 
lic '@ journalists which, in the service of a bought press and radio, adulate 
Catho-§ the victor of to-day and insult the ally of yesterday.’ The framers 
et back} of the Message may be of differing views, but writers like Mauriac, 
fed the’ who in the censtantly suppressed Figaro defy the conquerors, will 
de withf jiave been at one with their fellow intellectuals in voicing their ab- 
ectuals§ horrence of treachery and dishonour. 

In the From exile other Catholics of emineuce do likewise; Jacques Mari- 
France tain denounced from the United States the errors of totalitarian 
A100, 9 leaders; Georges Bernanos speaking from Buenos Aires has warned 
er COUN and encouraged his countrymen; quite recently, even, the author of 
1 Calas those startlingly best sellers, the Curé de Campagne, Le Soleil de 
chieved, Satan, and others, has addressed any of his fellow Catholics who 
may be wavering towards collaboration in terms as scathing as even 





























































t OVEA he has ever used : ‘ Do not hope to mystify the world,’ he cried, ‘ by 
me Them pretence at Christian restoration signed ‘‘Pnilip’’ but which, one 
pe he day or other, will have to be countersigned ‘‘Adolf.’’ . . . French 
f that 


Catholics rallied to the enemy,’ he went on, ‘ spare yourselves now 
the disgusting imposture of a crusade against Stalin to which you 
: wouid contribute, in any case, merely bombastic declarations remind- 
ly 1S NO'F ing us unpleasantly of those you have made for the last ten years 


lergoing 
a quite 


> us the against Hitler. The real peril is in the centre, in the heart oi 
ed sinc Europe... .’ Against the clergy of France in general, the German 
be oil ‘occupiers’ never cease to fulminate for their lack of ‘ loyal col- 
F 08 laboration,’ indeed for their outspoken sermons. If we hear much 
e a of an almost nonagenarian Cardinal oi Vichy tendencies, we hear 
nations “+4 7 . . . th ” " ightly k 
little of the many high ecclesiastics whom prudence rightly keeps 
» at OUR cent in face of all but impossible conditions. La Croix, however, 


lay. the Catholic newspaper believed by many to hold Free French views, 
r heart@] has suddenly sprung into an amazing popularity; it has now the 
rd fro largest circulation of any paper in France. The famous Dominican 
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review, Revue des Jeunes, is appearing at Lyons in unoccupied 
France; in spite of the utmost disapproval of the non-Christian in- 
vader, other Catholic periodicals like L’Esprit have reappeared; 
Stanislaus Fumet has even started Temps Present under the new 
title of Temps Nouveau. 

A further reinforcement of hope is the fact that Labour as repre- 
sented in the Free French contingent under the Catholic leadership 
of General de Gaulle, has also spoken. Henri Hauck, Conseiller 
au Travail des Forces Frangaises Libres, issued an appeal over the 
air to Labour, oppressed and in chains, in France or deported to 
Germany. M. Hauck, representing woikers who are free, speaks, 
he says, for every shade of opinion, for every social category ; how- 
ever much they may have lost in the downfall of their country, 
they still possess one thing—-their dignity as producers and citizens, 
they have ‘ forgotten their divisions of yesterday to think only of 
their effort to-day, their victory of to-morrow.’ 

The one fact that Labour, both abroad and in France, has ‘ for- 
gotten its divisions ’ is of itself a most hopeful augury for the future 
of France which may well have its most solid foundation in its own 
strong and tenacious workers. Hitler seems to be already marching 
to his doom which wiil mean the freedom of the French nation; that 
ir sheuld be a united nation is essential to its welfare and that of 
Christendom. 

Mrs. GeorGE NorMAN. 


JACQUES MARITAIN AND 
‘THE DISASTER’ 


Tue illustrious Catholic philosopher has not been idle during his 
enforced exile in New York. He left France at Christmas, 1939, 
to undertake his usual lectures in the Universities of Toronto and 
America, and then came the fall of France. He sojourns in a free 
country and believes it his duty to aid his own country to rise again, 
and io help to bring about the triumph of the universal human ideals 
and values symbolised by Christian Democracy. To this end he is 
writing books, articles and lectures. His students are the great public 
of Europe and America; his studies and ideas converge upon the 
philosophy of modern politics. He is not enclosed within the nar- 
row confines of any party, Out svars to the heights, untrammelled 
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by preoccupations with slogans. In all his social writings his 
calm judgment, at once profound and deeply human, has always stood 
out. The philosopher usually follows the paths of mere specula- 
tion; Maritain takes pleasure in turning the searchlight of Catholic 
philosophy upon the living reality offered in the succession of great 
events through which we are now passing. 

His latest book, A travers le Désastre,! should be read with care. 
It embraces the entire field of the French disaster, studying its fun- 
damental and intimate causes. In his opinion, something essential in 
the subsoil of the French soul had been corroded, and this had brought 
in its train other factors, joint causes of less moment, but which, 
converging upon a single point, have broken the strength of its 
physical and moral resistence to the torrent of evils which broke 
upon France with the advance of the German motorised columns. 

The French nation was politically demoralised, although in its 
heart it still preserved the life-blood of its moral virtues, which gave 
it is greatness in the past. It is the bankruptcy of the bourgeoisie 
as a class, says the French philosopher. The political world and the 
ruling classes ceased to feel themselves French, in order to think, 
feel and work, some against Moscow and the others against Berlin. 
A sterile ‘ anti’ climax, the product of fear and the strategy of de- 
fence, directed the mentality of those social classes that oppressed 
the national soul of the French people, like a shell cramping its move- 
ments, its activities and its heroisms. For this reason the noble 
French nation has a loathing for ‘ politics.’ Maritain fervently de- 
fends the nobility of politics, in the sense of the guidance and govern- 
ment of the peoples, bui he lashes at it when it becomes the hotbed 
of party ambitions and the jumping-off ground for personal or group 
advancement. With Machiavelli, observes the author, politics was 
separated from morals in the speculative order; in modern times 
this terrible misfortune has been put into practice, and the nation 
which is ‘ naturally Christian’ wearies of the politics which, to its 
cost, has no moral whatever ; it has tired of such a farce. Politics— 
and Democracy too in its traditional Christian sense—needs to be 
restored on the bases of the supertemporal value of the human soul 
(from which derives the dignity of man, making him superior to 
the whole physical universe), brotherly love, justice and the solidarity 
of the common good. Perhaps society is passing through one of 
those periods of ‘ purification’ and of the liquidation of ideas and 
philosophical claptrap which have grown up cut of an estrangement 
from God, who has been replaced by the people themselves unfettered 





1 Collection ‘ Voix de France,’ New York, 
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by morals, by the unfeeling divinity of the all-absorbing and tyran- 
nical State, or by the dreams of an epileptic ambition for a ‘ Master 
Race.’ 

The evil has reached the marrow and affected the very essence of 
the organism; for this reason Maritain makes no ‘ gestures of satis- 
faction’ over the political exploitation of the reiigious appearances 
which some applaud in the policy of the men of Vichy. Ideas and 
conceptions such as hierarchy, law, labour, organised economy, and 
even the Catholic religion, are in danger of being discredited and 
made hateful to a good people. It may be doubted whether the 
triumph of these noble ideals can result from the government 
measures taken by those whose authority is exercised simultaneously 
with more or less enforced ‘ collaboration,’ and whom public opinion 
will force to give way to better solutions in the day of victory. When 
a nation suffers the humiliation of an occupation, such as that of 
France by Hitler, it is dangerous in the extreme that with this period 
of bondage is incorporated a time of moral improvement and the 
correction of past errors. The men of Vichy will do no good by 
fusing their policy with Christian principles, those very principles 
which in the long run must inspire the reconstruction of France. 

Maritain deals comprehensively with the men responsible for the 
Armistice. He has no word of approbation for what they did then. 
But he tries to explain it. The over-riding reason was that those 
responsible had lost faith in the people of France, in their spiritual 
and temporal vocation; they were the victims of foreign and enemy 
propaganda. The motive-was undoubtedly deeply patriotic. None 
of those soldiers, least of all the aged Marshal of Verdun, would 
have hesitated to sacrifice his own life for the good of his country ; 
but their mentality was beset by exclusively military factors, they 
were biassed towards the ‘ Right,’ and they believed that the Popu- 
lar Front and Communism had dried up the fountains of the peren- 
nial energy and moral greatness of the good and exemplary people 
of France. In reality, the working masses had been the victims of 
an able propaganda which sowed confusion and distrust in their 
soul. They had lost their bearings as a result of the Russo-German 
pact. Nevertheless, when the moment of sacrifice arrived, all of 
them, except the Communists, marched calm, sane and patriotic, to 
the battle front. This people, says Maritain, immediately learnt 
the difficult art of prevailing over misfortune, and their resurgence 
is daily more evident, their conscience is becoming clearer, and they 
are waking from the bewilderment and the nightmare which resulted 
from the brutal blow of the Nazi war machine upon the head of the 
French nation. In spite of this unanimity in sacrifice at the front, 
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the war had in fact all the characteristics of a ‘ civil.war.’ There 
was no lack ot defeatists and wishful thinkers who pinned their hopes 
to a ‘ Latin block’ or Mussolini’s style of authoritarianism adapted 
to France. It is not easy to calculate the harm which weekly re- 
views of this nature did among the troops during the first nine 
months of gloomy idleness, of intr‘'gues and representations, which 
Had much of tragedy in them.. When I left Paris in the sorrowful 
procession of evacuation, among the two millions who were fleeing 
without knowing why nor where, I met a Frenchman, a former com- 
batant but now poisoned by the ‘ anti-Moscow’ cry, who told me: 
‘ We shall have Hitler, but we shali be free of Bium.’ Others, with 
the best intentions, in their sorrow over ‘ to-day’ sacrificed * to- 
morrow.’ The 1,800,000 prisoners of war are like a bad ‘dream, and 
not a few, in remembering them, forget ‘ France.’ This is very 
understandable. 

Jacques Maritain recently gave a warning that the war is not being 
fought for a merely national end, it is not only for France; other 
more vital interests, of a universal nature, are at stake. The French 
people must not attempt ‘to be free under the Nazi tyranny,’ but 
to save themselves by ‘ freeing the world from the menace of Hit- 
lerism.’ To this end, he pleads for the permanence of the Anglo- 
French ‘entente.’ Its breakdown would be a catastrophe for our 
present civilisation. Perhaps France, in her days of hecatomb, had 
no man of sufficient vision to perceive the enormous advantages 
bound up in Mr. Churchill’s proposal to M. Paul Reynaud, to unite 
the two Empires under the same authority. Some ‘ puritans’ did not 
want to subject France to British hegemony, and believed, falsely, 
that they could be Frenchmen under the German jackboot. ‘There 
were a few who raised the banner of ‘ Free France.’ Maritain hopes 
much from General de Gaulle’s movement, but he does not yet pro- 
nounce himself officially for it. However, we have noticed that since 
the publication of the book under review he has taken some steps 
towards the ‘ De Gaullists.’. Now that the ‘ French National Com- 
mittee ’ has been constituted, perhaps something more decisive may 
be expected. We must not forget that the sage professor of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris guards as an honourable title his neutra- 
lity in regard to party politics. He likes to think that rather than 
opposition hetween Vichy and De Gaulle, there is a kind of division 
of work in the painful path towards the liberation of the fatherland. 
What pains him is that Vichy has not proclaimed its fidelity to the 
principles for which France took up arms and is not behaving loyally 
towards its former ally. ‘This problem is a question of simple ‘ hon- 
néteté. 
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It is not surprising that the book should arouse comment of various 
kinds. No one, however, will deny the lofty views, independence 
of thought, admiration for the People of France and penetrating 
vision with which he scrutinises the inside causes of the catastrophe 
and points out the road to be followed towards purification and resur- 
rection. No one wili question his faith in the moral values which 
rise above technical ability and material force, his community of 
affection and ‘ passion * with his compatriots under the hard trial of 
the German occupation—in a word, his detachment in judging the 
events which are tormenting humanity in this tragic hour of its 
history. Maritain has written a profound book, sober, calm, clear- 
sighted and constructive. 

Canon A. DE ONAINDIA. 


REVIEWS 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By A. C, F. 
Beales (Penguin Special; 6d.) 

‘Why doesn’t the Pope condemn Hitler and Mussolini? Why is 
it that, though one and the same God is acknowledged by all the 
great European nations, the peoples of Europe are . . . praying 
to that God, each of them, for victory? Why is it that their Churches 
are encouraging them so to pray, each in the national cause... ? 
What claim has the man of religion to be listened to by the man 
in the street, if religion matters so little that it can be harnessed 
to lesser causes and used to multiply mass-slaughter?’ It was a 
good thing to begin this book—the importance of its appearance as a 
Penguin need not be stressed—with these questions; for the lack of 
an adequate answer to them is convincing many that they were right 
tu think religion a racket, and is even driving some Christians to 
the same conclusion. To argue to such a conclusion is irrational ; 
but it is no less tragic for that. Mr. Beales supplies answers; and 
his argument is full and formidable. ‘The only major fear that one 
has for the success of the book is that perhaps the simultaneous 
treatment of the two distinct, though obviously interdependent, 
themes—the ‘ neutrality,’ let us say, of the Papacy, and the funda- 
mental principles of international order—may dismay a type of 
reader who would have followed with interest the more immediate 
and concrete questions, but will think the more abstract theme ‘ be- 
yond him,’ and so may never reach the ‘ answers’ at all. Whereas, 
if he had first been given the immediate statement of papal policy, 
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the immediate reasons for papal ‘ neutrality,’ and shown that this 
consistent attitude was necessitated by fidelity to Christian teaching, 
as it applies to international order, he might then have been in- 
veigled into studying that teaching itself as it is admirably set forth 
in the main part of the book. 

The author has managed to include a vast number of important 
ana often little-known facts. Some of these are tragically exciting, 
like the letter of Pius X to Franz-Joseph, a letter which was inter- 
cepted and never reached its destination, so that the appeal was un- 
availing, and the Pope died a week later: ‘ Your father . . . pros- 
trates himself before you. 1 kiss your feet and implore you to 
abandon this impious war, this feartul iniquity, this scandal of the 
Gospel... . 1 kiss your feet, and will not leave you till you give 
the order for peace as you gave the order for war.’ Other facts, 
nearer the present date, are disturbing in the extreme: that the 
Vatican had proposed an international conference in May, 1939, and 
that the idea had been turned down by the French; and again the 
suggestion that the Pope’s efforts in June to bring about direct 
discussions between Poland and Germany were accepted in principle 
by the latter but turned down by the governmeat of Colonel Beck. 
What this mass of evidence mainly proves, however, is the fidelity 
of the papacy to its character and its mission. ‘ The Roman Pon- 
tiff,’ as Benedict said in 1915, ‘ must embrace ail the combatants in 
one sentiment of charity ... It is necessary, therefore, that in 
them he must consider not the special interests that divide them, but 
the common bond that makes them brothers.’ And again: * In the 
present conflict, as a general rule one side accuses and the other 
denies, and the Holy See, consequently, being unable to conduct an 
inquiry and to find out the truth, cannot make any pronouncement.’ 
‘] bless peace, not war,’ said Pius X when asked by the Austrian 
Emperor to bless his armies. And what is made abundantly clear, 
in the second place, in these pages, is the immense and ceaseiess 
energy of the Vatican, in attempting not only to bring hostilities to 
a swift and just conclusion, but to lay the foundations of a better 
international order; and the sad fact that the failure of such efforts 
is due to the antagonism of statesmen, and sometimes, alas, to the 
opposition of Catholics themselves. Yet—and this is the third main 
conclusion that the author establishes—the attempts that have been 
made to establish a world order have failed, in spite of the truth 
that was in them, precisely because they ignored those things for 
which the papacy primarily stands: ‘the spirit of an organisation 
matters more than the machinery,’ and ‘ without a foundation of 
elementary ethical principles, clearly stated, and accepted by a‘l par- 
ties concerned, no machinery or international constitution will be 
worth the time and labour spent in drafting it.’ 

It would be a tragedy if this book, valuable as it is in explaining 
papal policy and Catholic teaching to the non-Catholic, were to be 
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regarded by Catholics as no concern of theirs. On the contrary. 
The time may well come again when much will depend upon the 
response from Cathotics themselves to papal initiative; it is difficult 
to remember the universality and the supernatural character of Chris- 
tian brotherhood in time of war ; and books such as this can do much 
to keep our minds close tu the integrity of the Faith, lest when the 
time come we fail. 

One small point may be worth mentioning. On p. 187 the use 
of the word * motive’ may cause misunderstanding.. It is not 
motive, merely, that * determines whether an act is sinful or not’; 
the first thing is knowledge and deliberation with regard to the act 
itself (and it seems clear from the context that it is these the author 
has in mind); if these are present, and the act is itself evil, goodness 
of motive will not redeem it, 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


Le CREPUSCULE DE LA CiviLisaTion. By Jacques Maritain. (Editions 
de l’Arbre, Montreal; $0.60.) 

A lecture given in Paris in February, 1939. M. Maritain has 
altered nothing; he had no need. He begins with a summary of the 
main argument of Humanisme Intégral: the pagan man-centred hu- 
manism which encloses man within the narrow confines of the 
natural, which proclaims his self-sufficiency, which denies the whole 
realm of prayer and penance, of contemplation and of the Cross, 
which is wrong therefore not in what it affirms but in what it de- 
nies—this humanism has shown its falsity by the very fact that it 
cannot be lived, it leads inescapably to a bankruptcy of the spirit. 
Aud anti-humanist irrationalism which is the reaction to its failure is 
a far greater impoverishment of the spirit, since it denies far more, 
denies the very essence of man himself. Against these two the only 
alternative is the humanism of the Incarnation, of the Cross. The 
three ways of life struggle for victory in the twilight of civilisation. 
If the world is to be won for the Cross it can only be by an immense 
effort of spiritual renewal. Christian humanism must concern itself 
with the welfare, not of an ¢lite, but of the masses; it must end the 
separation of morals from mundane affairs; it must put its trust, 
not in force alone or in hatred, but in brotherly love (and ‘ in order 
to prepare a new age, perhaps martyrs of brotherly love are first 
of all necessary ’); it must be faithful to the primauté du spirituel not 
only in regard to the end it pursues, but also in the choice of means 
—the mode of action must be Christian too; finally, it must realise 
that as the empire of sin is founded on the concept of hatred—unity 
at home achieved only by force of a common hatred of the outsider— 
so the kingdom of Christ on earth is founded on love, and on love 
of one’s enemies: ‘if we think that the true Catholicism is that of 
the two apostles (Pentecost was still to come) who wanted to call 
down fire from heaven upon the unjust, then our Catholicism is not 
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according to Jesus, but according to the world. ‘‘ You know nct 
of what spirit you are,’’ was the reply of Christ to those who wanted 
him thus to convert the infidels—into ashes.’ 

We are living through a twilight of civilisation. But ‘it often 
happens in human history that in the twilight itself are already dis- 
cernible the first gleams of a new dawn.’ The idea of a re-birth 
of democracy, of a new democracy founded upon religious truth, is 
already potent; ‘ the fact,’ as Mr. Lipmann put it in the New York 
Herald, ‘ that the President, the most influential democratic leader 
in the world, recognises religion as the source of democracy and 
international good faith, constitutes a fundamental reorientation in 
the democratic concept of tife.”. But words, however influential, wll 
not achieve anything without that immense effort of renewal on the 
part of Christians of which M. Maritain speaks. That his lecture 
should make that so clear, and that it should state so emphatically 
the irreducible opposition between the empire of hate and the king- 
dom of love, and the impossibility of achieving victory for the latter 
with the weapons of the former, is the measure of the opportuneness 
of its publication. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 


A Diary or Wor-p Arrairs. By Marcel Hoiden. (Penguin Special; 
6d.) 


Here is a successful attempt to tell the story of the nine and a 
half months from the French Armistice to the opening of the German 
campaign in the Balkans. It is told with vigour, and fulfils its pur- 
pose of being ‘a guide through a maze of facts,’ bringing out their 
connection one with another. One of the things which struck me 
was the continual pressure that had to be exerted on the Vichy Gov- 
ernment before it reluctantly ‘ collaborated.’ It is a pity that the 
plight of the Polish people seems to have been forgotten. They are 
in the centre of the stage. 


B.B. 


VERITES sUR'LA France. By Louis Lévy. (Edition Pingouin; 6d.) 
The author of this book (of which a translation has already ap- 
peared in the Penguin Series) was for twenty years on the staff of 
‘Le Populaire,’ the paper of M. Blum’s Socialist Party. It is written 
from that angle. For example, one of the criticisms directed against 
the Vichy Government is that it has adopted a reactionary educa- 
tional policy and has completely suppressed the anti-clerical laws 
which had prevented the Catholic Church from gaining contro] of 
the State (p. 179). There are many opinions expressed in the book, 
and there are many people who would disagree with most of them. 
It is full of generalisations, and almost everything and everyone is 
condemned, save the Socialist Party and its members. ‘ 
B.B. 
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ITALY AND OTHER NATIONS 


THE REMAKING OF ItALy. By PenTAD. (Penguin Books; 6d.) 


This new Penguin on the Kemaking of Italy will appeal to a wide 
and omniverous public. The centrai thesis is that Italy’s chief enemy 
has always been Germany, her rea! friends the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
The hiatus in this otherwise commendable theory is the absence of 
allusion to France. Perhaps Dr. Gayda’s notorious contribution on 
this subject more than justifies the authors’ omission. The first 
two parts are chiefly historical, and are closely concerned with sub- 
stantiating the central thesis. The third part is a congenial account 
of the English and Italy, though more emphasis is placed on the 
Byron, Browning period than on the long, sustained influence and 
attraction that started with St. Augustine of Canterbury and rose 
to its peak in the sixteenth century. The last two parts on Italy 
under and after Fascismo are the most stimulating and provocative. 

No one will disagree that the last twenty years of hyper-sensitive 
and hysterical nationalism have been calamitous for Italy both polli- 
tically and morally. Nor is it possible to withhold admiration from 
those brave men who have chosen the dreariness of exile in prefer- 
ence to spiritual slavery in their own country. But it is equally 
impossible to ignore the significance of October 23rd, 1922, and its 
resultant consequences on the character of tae Italian people them- 
selves. The reconstruction of Italy after the ‘war must include all 
Itulian patriots, even those many who have swum in the swift and 
shallow waters of Fascist victories, at home and abroad. An attempt 
to approach the problem on a narrower level might well precipitate 
another ‘Spanish War.’ ‘The authors of this book, as good Maz- 
zinians, declare that the monarchy must perish with Fascism. But 
the retenticn of as pliant a dynasty as casa Savoia should embarrass 
ne brand of post-Fascist government, while its destruction would 
antagonise many classes of Italians, especially the fighting services 
and the simple people. 

JOHN VERNON. 


Les ITALIENS TELS Qgu’ILS sont. Par Comte Carlo Sforza. Edi- 
tions de l’Arbre, Montreal ; $1.25.) 

This short book of reflections about the Italian character is writ- 
ten not only for those who are curious about Italy, but especially 
for those whose first reaction on crossing the Alps was one of home- 
coming. 

A former foreign minister and ambassador, Count Sforza draws 
us forward into a world where the squalor of the present seems only 
a forgotten stain and Italy once more holds her right place, the 
fountain of our European Christian heritage. Anecdote and illustra- 
tion from the generous and inexhaustible store of Italian history sug- 
gest a tapestry of such dimension and richness that against it the 
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posturings of the past twenty years look like the shadow of some 
tiny diseased insect. 

The first part of the book is concerned with an examination of the 
origins of the Italian people, and the growth of the true ‘ Italianita.’ 
The second part examines the relations of Italy with her neighbours 
the French, Germans, Slavs, and English. Two concluding chap- 
ters deal with Fascism and the place of Italy in the New Europe. 
There is a useful appendix of books on Italian problems, to which 
Megaro’s Mussolini in the Making might possibly have been added. 


JoHN VERNON. 


DANTE AND THE PRESENT War. By Lucy Redpath. 


RELIGION AND Love In Dante. By Charles Williams. (Dacre Papers, 
Nos. 5 and 6; Dacre Press; 6d. each.) 


Of these two pamphlets, that by Mr. Williams is certainly the 
better written and the more intrinsically valuable. It is also the 
harder one to review. One cannot overlook Miss Redpath’s energy 
and enthusiasm; and, for all the flaws in her style and her attitude 
(as I understand it), one must admit with gratitude that she does 
send one back to the text of the ‘Comedy.’ But Mr. Williams 
reaches a, deeper level and is correspondingly, tantalisingly, more 
elusive. 

Miss Redpath has written a Tract for the Times, with ‘ The 
Comedy ’ for a text-book. She is concerned to point out likenesses 
between Dante’s experience and our own, to find a common level, 
to ignore difficulties. And no doubt there is a likeness. All pur- 
gatorial sufferings are more or less simiiar, all sin is horrible and 
can suitably be pictured horribly. So the present war can, in a 
sense, appropriate the Dantesque representation of Purgatory and 
Inferno. But I find two objections to Miss Redpath’s method. The 
first, and in this context the less important, is that her judgment 
of moral facts is naive and even rather crude. For example, it 
follows from what she says on p. 14 that she is sure that Dante 
would have put Franco in Hell along with Pope Celestine. Perhaps 
he would; but by what right does Miss Redpath see in all neutral 
rulers to-day the type of those whom Dante damned for making 
‘il gran rifiuto’? For, whatever Dante’s allocation of Franco or 
de Valera might have been there is no doubt about Miss Redpath’s. 
One would not mind her thinking simply that we were right and 
the Axis wrong. But the praise and blame she deals out are per- 
sonal; and in clear blacks and whites according to the side taken 
by this or that person. The difference between action and motive, 
finis operis and finis operantis is thus obscured. 

Again, she glorifies Dante at the expense of common-sense. Be- 
cause he was a genius he was incapable of common faults. She 
actually says (am I right in supposing this typical of a certain class, 
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creed and nation?): ‘One need hardly say that Dante can never 
have been guilty of anything approaching avarice himself.’ Why on 
earth not? 

My second objection is not so easy to state clearly, and it may 
seem rather fine-drawn. It concerns the kind of comparison that 
can properly be drawn between a work of art and a situation in 
real life. Dante condemned, says (in effect) Miss Redpath, what 
Churchill condemns; and he went through what we are going 
through; and from this experience and this indignation he drew his 
poem; so that it remains a vision and example for us. That is true 
in a sense, of course; but it is not the whole truth or the essential 
truth about Dante. For he was a great and unique poct, and to 
appreciate this fact, and therefore to give him his due, one must 
be able to read him, sometimes at least, with a mind detached from 
everything but that vision and sense of life that he conveys in these 
particular symbols—and in no others. But to read him thus, I 
should maintain, it is necessary to drop all thought of comparisons 
and applications. But to discuss this would take us too far. Any- 
how suffice it to say that I doubt whether Miss Redpath has read 
Dante in this way; and, so doubting I do not think, for all her 
enthusiasm, that she really gives him his due. 

Mr. Williams is magnificent. I wish I had space to comment on 
his profound and beautiful paper. It should be read widety and 
quoted and discussed, and not only by Dante schoiars. The open- 
ing paragraphs I thought a little confused, but the last twenty pages 
are splendid, each a pearl of great price. 

KENELM Foster, O.P. 


ITALIAN Foreicn Poticy. By Barbara Ward. 

HOLLAND AND THE War. By G. N. Clark. 

Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PAMPHLETS ON WorRLD AFFairs, Nos. 48 and 49. 
(4d. each.) 

These two pamphlets, the one on an enemy, the other on an Allied 
nation, are useful additions to an excellent series. Miss Ward is 
concerned to show that the opportunism of modern Italian policy is 
no new thing, but has been a constant feature since the, still recent, 
foundation of a united Italy. Professor Clark, reviewing the main 
features of the now ancient polity of Holland, is most interesting 
when, in his concluding pages, he adumbrates those changes in Hol- 
land’s future relations with England which the present war has shown 


to be inevitable. 
P.U.F. 


Tue Sout oF CzEcnostovakia. By the Very Rev. Arthur Stuart 
Duncan-Jones, D.D. (Herbert Barker ; 6d.) 

The Dean of Chichester has performed a valuable service by giv- 

ing English readers a brief summary of the cultural and religious 
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history of the Czechs. His main point is to connect the Reforming 
zeal of the nation in religion with its democratic trends in political 
life, and this purpose he has well fulfilled. He is not altogether fair, 
at times, to the champions of the orthodox Faith, though few would 
be found to-day to defend the treatment of John Hus at the Council 
of Constance. But he succeeds in drawing the picture of a nation, 
now fallen, partly through our fault, on very evil days, a nation with 
4 jong and noble history of Christianity and culture, ‘and one in- 
spired with the ideal of the Slovak poet Jan Kollar; ‘ Whenever you 
call a Slav, a human being should answer.’ 
P.U.F. 


INDIA AND Democracy. By Sir George Schuster and Guy Wint. 
(Macmillan; 12s. 6d.) 

There is so much in this well-constructed book that it will appeal 
to many readers. To the student of Western history there is the 
lightly drawn sketch otf Indian history, enough to fill in those gaps 
which always make experts such miserably uncatholic creatures. For 
the general reader there is an interesting sociological vein which will 
give him a clearer idea of the Indian cults of simplicity and asceti- 
cism. But what seems of primary importance is the sincerity and 
clarity with which the curiously complicated problem of the future 
constitution of India is probed and judged. Incidentally, for the 
distributist, India may easily be the Great Divide that will separate 
once and for all the essential and the artificial in the growing conflict 
in human life. The question can be so easily and erroneously read 
as the conflict between Indian Nationalism and the British Raj. In 
fact, in spite of the war cries of the West, the Indian problem is 
seen ever clearer as a iocal skirmish (but where the antagonists are 
not so strongly disguised as elsewhere) between man and _ the 
machine, the plough and Cowley, the hearth-craft and Woolworth, 
Walsingham and Coney Island, Fr. Coughlin and the Curé d’Ars— 
but why go on? The book will irritate you if you think you know 
all about India from your Daily Herald or the Picture Post—but no 
age needs blistering so much as our own. At Jehosophat it is more 
than likely :hat both the loin-cloth of Gandhi and the grey topper 
of Linlithgow will be found on the side of the Righteous. 

G.A.F. 


THz WorRLb WE’RE FicHTinG For. Broadcast Talks by R A. Knox, 
G. L. Russell, Anthony Otter, and W. J. Noble. (Student Chris- 
tian Movement; 2s. 6d) 


Anyone speaking to the Forces on religion has need of prayers 
and sympathy A formidable task. These a-moral post-Christian 
masses do not understand what the word means—and are not inter- 
ested. Yet they are abundantly worth instructing. The problem is, 
how to get them to listen—and then, how to hold their attention and 
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help them to understand. In seven months of active service I have 
not once seen any group of men listening to a broadcast religious 
service or talk. These are switched off at once. This reprint, then, 
may be the means of reaching many who did not, and would not, 
hear the spoken word. It would be hard to say which of these 
clergymen has found the most, or least, successful line of approach; 
but Mr. Russell’s blunt treatment of the problem of sexual morals 
and conduct seems to me good. MICHAEL SEWELL. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


HistoRY OF THE SCHOOLMEN. By E. Crewdson Thomas. (Williams 
and Norgate, Ltd. ; 30s.) 

This volume is meant to be a History of Scholasticism from its 
origin up to the sixteenth century. Unhappily the author in attempi- 
ing this work has not realised the magnitude of his undertaking. 
‘Lhis is all the more to be regretted in that a good work in English 
on this subject would fulfil the growing need for a more detailed 
knowledge of Scholastic Philosophy. As it is, to say the least the 
vook is disappointing. The author was optimistic in thinking that 
he had included sufficient documentation ‘ to provide a concise bovk 
oi reference for those who may wish to elaborate any special point 
or undertake any particular line of research’ (p. xiv). There is in 
fact no serious attempt at documeatation. The few references to 
manuscripts are on the whole valueless. ‘Those concerning Freach 
MSS. are nearly all borrowed from Haurcéau’s Notices et Extraits. 
It would surely have been of greater profit to the student had he 
been directed to Hauréau’s books, with their useful information, 
than to have presented him with a citation like this: ‘ 5504, Bibi. 
Nat.’ And, we may ask, what is the use of quoting a single manu- 
script, when a book, such as the Lombard’s Sentences, has appeared 
in hundreds of editions? Further, we find no evidence that the 
author relied on original sources; rather, it would seem that his 
main sovree was Hauréau’s Histoire de lu Philosophie Scolastique, 
supplemented with some misquoted information from De Wulf's 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy (cited as: Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie ae Médiévale}, with Gilson for St. Thomas and St. Bonaven- 
ture, and D. Sharp for the English Franciscans. The result is a 
farrago of mistatements in the expositicn of the most vital problems 
of phi‘osophy, of misrepresentations in ihe appreciation of the 
Schoo!men and their teaching, and of countless inaccuracies in his- 
tory and chronology. 

Our charges may scem to some too harsh, but they will find evi- 
dence cn alinost any page in the 650 of the text. One or two in- 
stances taken at random will suffice. We read on p. 241 of the 
astonishing discovery that ‘ what is known as the Hexameron is his 
(Rebert Grosseteste’s) Confmentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
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which unfortunately has been lost.’ Again, the Dominican Cardinal 
Thomas of Jorz, who died in 1310, is identified with the Franciscan 
Thomas of York, who died ca, 1260 (pp. 470, 248). Peter of Spain 
(Pope John XXI) is described as a Dominican and a Thomist, and 
as ‘a better logician than Pope’ (p. 462). John Quidort is confused 
with John Pungens Asinum (ib.), the distance of more than fifty 
years between these two masters makes no difference for our author. 
Robert Kilwardby ‘ was a strong Augustinian and condemned thirty 
propositions circulating in Oxford, which were based on Aristotle’s 
Unity of Form (sic !), but in spite of this, he was a Thomist ’ (p. 463). 
Ulrich of Strasbourg (p. 465), Vincent de Beauvais, whose ‘ original 
contributions to the problem of universals are of very doubtful value ’ 
(p. 466), Lambert of Auxerre (p. 467), Durand de St. Pour¢ain (pp. 
475-7), Robert Holcot, ‘a strong Nominalist, even for a Thomist’ 
(p. 477), were all Thomists. Among the secular masters, Siger de 
Brabant, whose ‘Averroistic opinions were controverted by St. Al- 
bertus Magnus in 1269’ (p. 480) and by St. Thomas (p. 481), and 
John of Jandun (pp. 490-1) were also Thomists. Augustin d’Ancona 
‘was a strict follower of Giles of Rome, who was of the same Order 
(Augustinian), and thus he was a Thomist’ (p. 491). The author 
occasionally mentions by name Augustinian, Aristotelian, Thomist, 
Averroist; but he has not begun to grasp the significance of such 
currents of thought as Augustinianism, Aristotelianism, Thomism, 
and Averroism. Among the misuse of sources we give only two ex- 
ampies. ‘It was generally customary to identify him (Siger of 
Brabant) with the Siger who was said to be Dante’s teacher in Paris 
and who is represented by Dante in his Paradiso, X, 136, as being 
a close acquaintance of St. Thomas Aquinas and his illustrious circle 
in Paradise; but according to Wulf this confusion has now been 
dispelled ; nor was this Siger the Siger of Courtrai, d. 1341’ (p. 480). 
Mr. Thomas has utterly misunderstood De Wulf. Then, on Ehrle 
and Pelster’s authority he ascribes to Thomas of Sutton the Con- 
cordantia Librorum Thomae, adding : ‘ which according to the cata- 
logue of Stams was included in the edition of St. Thomas’s own 
works by Pius V’ (p. 470). Can the author know what the catalogue 
of Stams is? The bibliography is inadequate, and often incorrect 
or out of date. The author is unacquainted with works on Scholas- 
tic philosophy published in the last fifty years. He is unaware of 
the great collections or periodicals dealing with mediaeval studies, 
except that he cites the Bibliothéque Thomiste and the Archives 
d’Histoire dectrinale et littéraire du Moven Age, under the name of 
Longpré (obviously this citation has been borrowed from Miss 
Sharp), as also under Longpré he refers to the Dictionnaire de His- 
toire Ecclésiastique (!). Of Mandonnet he knows a single article trans- 
lated into English, and of Grabmann only two works. Dinifle (mis- 
spelt Denfle) and Pelster (confused with Pelzer) appear twice, Ehrle 
and Sertillanges once, but without any reference. All other mediae- 
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valists are ignored. Ueberweg is cited from the English translation 
of 1872 and De Wulf from that of 1926. I can only refer to the 
innumerable misprints (or mistakes?) in the titles of books, particu- 
larly when cited in Latin. 

All this error is very serious in a work purporting to be a reference 
book. And I have not even mentioned the graver doctrinal blunders. 
The author’s aim in writing this book was to foster a deeper know- 
ledge of Scholastic Philosophy. Unfortunately, it is to be feared 
that it will add to its disrepute and will increase the confusion of 
ideas about its most important tenets. Dang, A. Cattus, O.P. 
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